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CHAP,   quite an absurd mistake of theirs, for, in spite of their de-
Iv    nouncing my pictures as unworthy to hang on any -walls,
the   famous critic,  Mr.   Ruskin,  has  written offering   to
purchase your picture/'

Millais and  Hunt  posted  a joint letter of thanks to
Ruskin, who forthwith sought their personal acquaintance.
Hunt says that  on the day following the receipt  of the
letter, which had given Millais's address in Gower Street,
Ruskin and his wife drove to the house, and after a mutually
appreciated interview carried Millais off to their house and
induced him to stay with them for a week.    " Millais's
exuberant  interest  in human experience, as well as  his
child-like impulsiveness in conversation, made him in a few
days like an intimate of many years' duration."1   "I have
dined and taken breakfast with Ruskin," wrote Millais to
Mrs. Combe on July 2,1851, " and we are such good friends
that he wishes me to accompany him to Switzerland this
summer. . . . We are as yet singularly at variance in our
opinions upon Art,    One of our differences is about Turner.
He believes that I shall be converted on further acquaint-
ance with his works, and I that he will gradually slacken in
his admiration."    Hunt's artistic prospects at the time were
almost desperate.   He had written a letter, but could not
tell, he says," where to find a penny for the stamp."   Ruskin's
intervention was "as thunder out of a clear sky."    "The
critic had, amongst other charges, accused our pictures of
being false in linear perspective.   This was open to demon-
stration.   Ruskin challenged him to establish his case, and
the cowardly creature skulked away, and was heard of no
more."   Ruskin's championship was, in fact, a turning-point
in the fortunes of the Pre-Raphaelites.   It encouraged the
painters themselves,  confirmed the wavering opinions of
patrons and picture-dealers, and caused many of the critics
to reconsider their opinions.

Three years later Ruskin again wrote to the Times in

praise  of Pre-Raphaelite work.   In the interval  he had

lost no opportunity of calling attention to their pictures in

other places.   Thus in revising the first volume of Modern

1 Pre-Ra/phaeUtism and the Pre-Raphaelite Brotherhood, vol. i. p. 257.hat, however, is

